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“ 
Recarp.ess of race or 
climate, in Orient or Occi- 
dent, in this century or the 
last—not one man has been 
found, either laborer or ath- 
lete, who has done the equiva- 
lent of one kilowatt-hour 
of work (roughly a nickel’s 
worth of electricity) in one 
day.”’ 


Edison Electrical Institute Bulletin 


A kilowatt-hour is more work than any man can do ina 
whole day. Yet the American farmer pays less than five 


cents for that much electricity to do muscle work for 
him on the farm. 


And Look at the Muscle Work Five Cents Worth of 
Electricity Does 

Actual experience on a typical farm shows that five 
cents worth of electricity will grind 250 lb of grain, or 
separate 1500 lb of milk, shear 85 sheep, churn 125 lb 
of butter, or milk one cow twice a day for three weeks. 


The Equipment Is Inexpensive 


Here’s what a typical dirt farmer—Bill Schoof in 
Michigan says, ‘My three electric motors save me 


wet ee 


$363 a year. I arrived at this figure after deducting 
both my power bill and an annual depreciation charge 
of about $240 on all the equipment I purchased to elec- 
trify my farm.” 

More and more farmers like Mr. Schoof are discovering 
that electric power paves the way to independence— 
and at the same time increases the profits and pleasures 
of farming. 

Perhaps you’d be interested in the things we’ve learned 
while “studying agriculture.’’ We’ve bound them into a 
couple of interesting booklets which show more than 
100 different farm jobs that electricity will do. They’re 
yours for the asking. Rural Electrification Section, 
General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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MAN'S MUSCLE WORK IS PUNY 
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| Hours 


in in 
Ft.-Lb. Kw-hr. 


Shoveling 25 tons of loose dirt up 5 ft 3in.. .. 22... 
Pushing wheelbarrow (51 tons up 3 ft. ) 
Carrying a hod (16.7 tons up 12 ft. ) 
Hammering. . eet box 
Lifting weights by hand (65 tons up 4ft.)......... 
Lifting with rope and pulley (21.5 tons up 15 ft.) ... 
Pumping or sawing (11,200 gal. up 10 ft.)........ 
Turning crank or winch (25 tons up 25 ft. ) 

Pulling or pushing horizontally as on oar 


280.800 
309,600 | 
| 401.760 | 
nite | 480.000 
522.720 | 
| 648,000 | 
1,188,000 | 
| 1,267,200 | 
| 1,520,640 | 


Above adapted from p. 532 in Kent’s Mechanical Engr’s Pocket Book, 1916. 


One kilowatt-hour equals 2,655,200 foot-pounds. 


Work Done 


Rural Electrification Section 
General Electric Company 


Dept. 6L12-201, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Please send me your two Bulletins GED-641 and 
GED-664. 
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“60 seconds from State” 


Brings you to the little shop around the 
corner where GOOD clothes and 
SMART styles are not weighted in 


price with non-essentials (fancy fix- 


tures and spacious salon.) 


MORRIS LEWIS 


ON SOUTH CAYUGA STREET 











BASS STREET MOCCASINS 


Are Cornell's Most Popular Footwear 
SOLD AT DOLLS 
For More Than 30 Years 


They Always Make Good 
For Comfort & Wear Anywhere 
For Serviceable Footwear 


Try 
DOLLS 


IN COLLEGE TOWN, WHERE OVERHEAD IS LOW 














For Pleasure and Profit 


Eran in summer is a delightful place, with most of the at- 
tractions of an ideal summer resort, and with scenery that sur- 
passes that of many famed landscapes. 


The Campus of Cornell University on a high bench or plateau 
above Cayuga Lake, delimited by two deep gorges, in which 
are numerous cascades and waterfalls, is one of the most beauti- 
ful spots in the whole, famed Finger Lakes region. 


The State Summer Schools 
of the 
Cornell University Summer Session 


offer exceptional opportunities for combining professional im- 
provement with a pleasurable vacation period. 


Teachers of agriculture, home economics, biological sciences, 
and other subjects related to farming, homemaking, and rural 
life may improve their knowledge of these and kindred sub- 
jects. About thirty courses are offered in these fields. 


Persons interested should write, for an announcement of 
these courses, to the 


Director of the Summer Session 
Cornell University 
Ithaca, New York 
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To Miss Flora Rose, Director of the 


College of Home Economics 


E ARE proud to dedicate this special Home Economics 

issue of the Cornell Countryman to Dr. Flora Rose, 

Director of the College of Home Economics, who for 
thirty-three years has been the guiding force that has helped to lift 
home economics education at Cornell to its present position. 


Miss Rose’s keen insight into problems that have confronted 
her during the development of the college, her limitless energy in 
solving these problems, her understanding of situations and of 
people, and her generosity in dealing with them, have won for her 
admiration, respect and devotion. Her constant faith in the future 
of home economics-trained women who have succeeded in balancing 
their physical, mental and emotional capacities has ever been an 
inspuration to her students. Her own rich life exemplifies the wish 
she has expressed that a student learn not only how to make a living, 
but also how to mold a world, and how to achieve fulfillment for 


himself. 


We thank Miss Rose on the eve of her resignation as Director 
of the College of Home Economics, for all she has done for the 
college, for the University and for us as individuals. Although we 
are sad at her leaving, we are confident that, being one of those rare 
indwiduals that builds wp within herself resources that help her 
adjust to a changing world, Miss Rose is embarking upon another 
journey in her rich adventure of life. 


—— eee 
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Cooks at Cornell ? --- Never! 


OOKS at Cornell—never!” These 
C were the words reported to have 

been said by President Gould 
Schurman when he heard that a bill 
had been introduced at the Lake 
Placid Conference to establish a chair 
of home economics at Cornell. Cooks 


By Frieda Mann ’40 


This woman was Martha Van Rens- 
selaer. At the time she was a school 
commissioner in Cattaraugus County. 

HE situation at Cornell challenged 

Miss Van Rensselaer. She was a 
promoter, a woman of imagination 
and vision. She knew people, many 


se 


and one who cried out for someone 
to put a little beauty into her exist- 
ence. 

Out of this correspondence reading 
course a tremendous’ controversy 
arose. Some said that the farm wo- 
man would only be sorry for herself 


One of the First Foods Laboratories in the tiny Lab on the top floor of Roberts 


and cooking were no part of a college 
program and as for homemakers— 
they belonged in the home, not the 
laboratory. This reaction, in 1899, 
was not at all strange for it was the 
common conception then that the 
only place to learn homemaking was 
in the home. President Schurman’s 
words, although he did not realize it, 
were epochal. A new era had started 
for women—women at Cornell as well 
as women everywhere, were speaking 
of the things that were being done 
for the farmer to make his work 
easier and to give him more leisure 
time and greater profit. Mrs. Com- 
stock, always a woman of foresight, 
said, “Why don’t we do something for 
the farmer’s wife?’ The idea ap- 
pealed to the two men but they had 
no idea what could be done. Mrs. 
Comstock said she knew a woman in 
the western part of the state who 
would be just the person for the job. 


people, and she liked them. When 
she came she had no one to tell her 
how she was to go about helping the 
farmer’s wife because no one knew. 
At the time reading courses for farm- 
ers were popular. She studied these 
and went into the rural districts to 
talk to the wives. In the spring of 
1900 a circular letter was sent out to 
determine the attitude of the women 
and to find out which problem in 
housekeeping should be taken up first. 
A topic common to all was chosen 
and the first reading series—Saving 
Steps—was started by Martha Van 
Rensselaer. 


The circular letter brought count- 
less replies, many of them pathetic, 
telling of a life made up of “man 
and mud,” and of a yearning desire 
to do something about it, to have 
someone recognize that the farm wo- 
man was a very hard working woman 


and not work so hard. One New York 
City paper employed a housewife to 
wear a pedometer and the number of 
miles she walked in one day, when 
revealed, was a shock to many think- 
ing persons. 

HE reading course grew and out 

of it developed study clubs. They 
marked the beginning of the exten- 
sion service in home economics just 
as the first class of four girls and 
three boys marked the beginning of 
the first classroom instruction in 
home economics. These study group 
meetings weren’t much like the Farm 
and Home Bureau meetings that we 
know today. Farm families came 
from all over the county making it 
necessary to stay overnight, for roads 
were poor and travel difficult in those 
early days. The men would meet in 
one room, the women in another and 
the children—yes, they came too — 
would be put to bed upstairs. At 
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midnight a supper was served and 
afterwards the woman washed the 
dishes. Miss Rose gives us a very 
interesting picture of Miss Van Rens- 
selaer at this time. 

“In my mind she was a really great 
woman. She was the best known and 
best loved woman in the state. She 
became a part of every meeting she 
went to. Her capable hands were 
as heipful in washing the dishes after 
the meeting as at demonstrating a 
new household technique during the 
meeting. The interesting thing about 
Martha Van Rensselaer was that from 
the very beginning she had not only 
the whole vision of a Department of 
Home Economics but also the ability 
to make this vision a reality.” 


In 1907 the winter courses in home 
economics were _ started. Famous 
home economics leaders from all over 
the country came to lecture—Mrs. 
Ellen H. Richards, Miss Isabel Beirer, 
Miss Abby L. Marlett, Miss Mary Hin- 
man Abel and many others. The 
winter courses were such a success 
that Dean Bailey said someday they 
must have “a real home economics 
department.” 


Miss Rose, at this time, was teach- 
ing school in Kansas. Indirectly she 
had heard that there might be such 
a department and sent a letter ask- 
ing that her application be consid- 
ered. Shortly after this she went to 
Columbia University to study. Miss 
Van Rensselaer wrote there to ask 
her if she would come up to help with 
the second winter course. This visit 
initiated a lasting friendship between 
the two women as well as the begin- 
ning of the department of home eco- 
nomics. It was now felt that such 
a department was’ justified and 
needed. Dean Bailey appointed Miss 
Van Rensselaer and Miss Rose as co- 
directors with the provision that at 
the end of two years they were to de- 
cide which one of them would be the 
Director. That question never was 
decided in all the years that they 
worked together. 


OW that a department of home 

economics was underway the next 
problem that had to be solved was 
where to find the students to listen 
to the lectures! Dean Bailey’s daugh- 
ter, enthused by the idea, rounded up 
thirty-five Arts College girls—those 
who were the leaders in their classes 
and on the campus. But often the 
faculty advisors refused to sign their 
registration cards. This was by no 
means a disagreeable attitude on their 
part but it indicated a trend in the 
general feeling—that such a course 
was not worth college credit. The 
course then was not like our care- 
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This small group was once the entire staff of the Department of 
Home Economics 


fully planned four year course today. 
The girls had to be contented with 
twenty-six hours of chemistry, six to 
twelve hours of physics and a smat- 
tering of English and Economics. 
Gradually the enrollment grew and 
the little basement room in Morrill 
Hall where the first class of four 
girls and three Ag boys met in 1903-04 
could no longer accommodate the 
students. In 1907 the Home Economics 
Department was inaugurated on the 
Agricultural campus. An attic labor- 
atory, two small offices and some hall 
space in Roberts Hall became the 
first home of the department. (In- 
cidently, these same classrooms now 
house the office of the Cornell Coun- 
tryman.) Here worked a small but 
enthusiastic staff—Miss Rose, Miss 
Van Rensselaer and one clerk and 
one stenographer, both part time. 


So well was the course received that 
in 1911 construction on Comstock 
Hall, the new home of the department 
of Home Economics, was started. In 
1912, with the opening of this build- 
ing, the department came into its own. 
Both resident and extension teach- 
ing expanded rapidly. But this build- 
ing, considered so spacious and so 
adequately equipped, within a few 
years was found to be unsuitable. 
Plans for another new home were 
started—the home we know today as 
Martha Van Rensselaer Hall. 


REAT names have been con- 

nected with home economics at 
Cornell—Bailey, Mann, Ladd, and 
Betten. They have all helped to make 
it what it is today, but it is to the two 
early pioneers, Martha Van Rens- 
selaer and Flora Rose, that we pay 
tribute. Martha Van Rensselaer Hall 


embodies the vision that these two 
had many years ago—that a college 
of home economics must be built 
around the management of a house- 
hold, the relationships of people with- 
in a home, and the part home eco- 
nomics plays in achieving these. To- 
day as we walk through the spacious 
halls and see the modern nursery 
school, the shining electric stoves and, 
sinks, the gleaming white uniforms, 
and the capable staff, we accept it as 
logical and natural but we wonder 
if President Schurman, were he with 
us today, would still say, “What! 
Cooks at Cornell—well, never!” 
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One of the First Practice Babies 


(Each of the two family life apart- 
ments have a baby like this one— 
they seem to be good teachers). 
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Managing For Happier Living 


Margaret Myers is a senior in the 
College of Home Economics. One might 
say that she represents, in a manner of 
speaking, all those other girls who take 
The values that she has 
received from her four years here and 
the goals that she has set for herself 
have marked her college career as suc- 
cessful. This story which she has writ- 
ten was given as a speech in the first 
Home Economics Speech Contest during 
Farm and Home Week. With it she 
won second prize. We have published 
it because we feel that it concerns a sub- 
ject that is pertinent to all of us and 


“home ec.” 


that it serves as as example of what 
the College of Home Economics has done 
to make its students think constructively 
about current problems. 


ERE we are at the end of an- 
Hee: day. Evening descends 

on twenty million American 
homes. Fortunate Americans. No 
War, no air raids, no bursting bombs 
or burning cities, no devastated fields. 
One day’s work is done. Twenty mil- 
lion homemakers have earned a rest. 
Their reward is a quiet evening meal. 
Many of them are sitting down to an 
attractive, nourishing, well-served sup- 
per. Their smiles are met by smiles 
of their husbands and children. As 
they enjoy their evening meal, the 
families talk about the events of the 
day. Mother looks neat and clean 
and happy.| Could it be that she 
went to a movie or played bridge this 
afternoon instead of staying at home 
and working? No. The whole up- 
stairs is as neat as a pin now — it 
wasn’t this morning. Indeed, she has 
accomplished a great deal. She is a 
fine mother to have. One who feels 
that her work is a joy—one who can 
sit down and enjoy the meal she has 
prepared because she is happy. All 
of her day’s events have come out as 
she planned. 

Unfortunately, there are many more 
mothers who fly to their places at the 
table—the meat not quite done, the 
peas burned while they mashed the 
potatoes. Things have been going 
that way all day long. They are tired 
and irritable. Their children quarrel 
and to them this dinner is not a pleas- 
ant experience. They are eating just 
another meal. These women have 
worked hard. They, too, deserve a 
rest but they are so tired that they 
won’t even be able to sleep tonight. 

What does it all mean? We have 
on our hands the problem of millions 
of tired, harrassed homemakers—tired 
because they lack management. Their 
homes are as nice as the happier wo- 
men, but they fail to use their timea 


By Ruth Margaret Myers ’40 


money, and energy as effectively. 

T IS we home economists who can 

help them. Through us, women 
all over the country are learning new 
ways of cooking, new clothes to make, 
and a new way of life—a progressive 
way. Fundamental in their new out- 
look should be a concept of manage- 
ment. It is significant that the first 
bulletin for the women of New York 
State was Miss Van _ Rensselaer’s 
“Saving Steps.” Since its publication 
in 1902, many women have realized 
the importance of management in a 
full, well determined living. 

When I was small, I used to visit 
my grandmother in the summer on 
her farm near Elmira. The people 
who lived next door had a large 
family—two girls about my age, an 
older brother and a younger one. I 
used to feel sorry for their mother 
because she was always tired and 
irritable. I thought that it must be 
awful to feel like that all of the time. 
The Whites are an average family. 
They live in a pleasant home with 
running water, electric lights and a 
good furnace. Mr. White teaches 
school and from time to time gets a 
small advancement in salary, but 
they never seem to have enough 
money. And Mrs. White, although in 
good health, never had enough energy 
or time to accomplish the things that 
she wanted to. 

She and Mr. White came to the 
farmhouse as bride and groom. She 
was lovely then, and so enthusiastic 
about having a home of their own and 
having it in order? But before many 
years had passed the work showed on 
her face. Washing twice a week, do- 
ing dishes three times a day, prepar- 
ing meals, and picking up after chil- 
dren took a great deal out of her. 
Mr. White noticed the change in his 
wife but it was so gradual that neither 
one thought to do anything about it. 
The winter when the oldest boy, Jack, 
was 15 was a hard one. Mary had 
pneumonia, little Bob came down 
with whooping cough, and Jane 
caught it from him. Doctor bills and 
more work! The White’s had a hard 
time getting through that winter and 
they will never forget it—for two 
reasons. First because it was a 
struggle and secondly, because it 
opened their eyes. 


NE evening as Mr. and Mrs. White 
O sat in their living room they 


started to talk about things. Why 
was it that they never seemed to have 
enough money? Why didn’t Mrs. 
White have enough time and energy 
to do the things that she wanted to? 


People managed with less money than 
the White’s had—and they managed 
well. It wasn’t a problem of not 
having enough but a problem of not 
planning well. They reasoned their 
problem out. What could they do? 
Mrs. White recalled that once her 
grandmother had said that “you have 
to use what you have to get what you 
want.” The phrase stuck in her mind. 
She would talk to grandmother in the 
morning. 

Grandmother was a_ great help. 
When Mrs. White told her what was 
wrong, she said the “the Home Ec. 
College was the thing that could help 
her most.” She gave her some of 
her own precious bulletins and told 
her about some of the things that she 
had learned in Home Bureau meet- 
ings. She tried to show her how ta 
think through her problem instead 
of just drifting, doing the jobs as they 
came along and wasting a great deal 
of time. Grandmother showed her 
that by thinking through her prob- 
lems, determining her goals, weigh- 
ing their values, and making a con- 
structive plan, she would be taking 
a step in the right direction. 

The next year, grandmother and 
Mrs. White came to Farm and Home 
Week. Here they saw exhibits and 
heard lectures. They found out how 
other people managed. Mrs. White 
saw the value of developing planning 
centers—of “saving steps.” But most 
important of all, she now had a con- 
cept of management. 


ELL, you wouldn’t know the 

White home now. Mrs. White 
is a different person! Her kitchen 
looks as if Mr. White had struck oil! 
The woodshed has been transformed 
into a laundry and the living room 
redecorated. The White’s were so 
proud of it all! It took them five 
years to accomplish this on Mr. 
White’s small income but they care- 
fully planned the changes that they 
wanted to make and gradually, they 
accomplished them. 

The White’s could live next door 
to any of us—they are an average 
family. Fortunately, they had enough 
money to be able to use it as a tool 
in their management. But to prove 
that to manage you do not need 
money, I am going to tell you about 
another family that I know. As 4a 
class in management, a group of stu- 
dents were invited to the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Harrington—as we _ shall 
call them. Mr. Harrington has a 
meager salary and the family live 
in a rundown house. They have 

(Continued on page 131) 
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The First Extension Car—As Used in 1913. Miss Van Rensselaer is Second from Left. 


Echo From The Past 


AVE you more recent graduates 
H ever wondered what the Home 


Ec. girls were like, way back 
when the department first started? 
Well, we did, and we became curious 
—so curious that we set out to get 
the facts and they proved to be very 
interesting indeed! The first thing 
that we did was to send out a great 
many questionnaires to the girls who 
graduated in the years, between 1912 
and 1920. The questions ranged all 
the way from “What was the popular 
campus dress?”’, to such commonplace 
things as “What were your favorite 
courses?” and “How did you wear 
your hair?” 


Anna E. Hunn ’12 writes that in 
her college days, suits, shirtwaists 
and stiff collars were considered 
“the thing” to wear to classes. A 
hat was always worn and for several 
years hats with veils were popular. 
Ruth Graham ’13 says that she “did 
not recall any particular campus 
fad,” but the high stiff Peter Pan 
collar seemed to be worn by “all.” 
During the same year middies and 
blouses came in as the proper apparel 
for hikes. Saddle shoes are, without 
a doubt, an innovation of the present 
generation, but formerly high laced 
brown and black shoes were the 
“campus classic.” Rebekah Gibbons 
13 ~writes, “Our formal attire for 
class wear was motivated by the de- 


By Frieda Mann ’40 


sire to avoid criticism. Anything that 
would cause comment by the men was 
strictly taboo. It was interesting to 
note that the ’13 class reunion was 
held separately for the men and wo- 
men. I was glad of this for we mixed 
so little as a group in college and, 
with the exception of a few personal 
classmates, I knew almost none of 
my male classmates.” 

Hair styles were elaborate—pompa- 
dour and “rats” were the fad; one 
former students writes that long hair 
in ’13 was universal. It was usually 
worn with a loose effect at the front 
and sides, with a knot in the back. 
A few of the girls wore hair nets and 
Merry Widow hats -which were sev- 
eral feet across. What a comfort 
they must have been! 


HAT the girls did for fun was 
not so very different from today. 
Dances were popular—more formal, 
of course—Rebekah Gibbons says, 
“They were a real adventure. Just 
the kind that most girls would wish 
for now. You danced the first, last 
and intermission dance with your 
partner—a few more if it was “seri- 
ous”—but you met and talked with 
many different men. The program 
which were used kept the memory of 
these dances green for a long time 
and served as the subject for talk 
fests with your roomie later.” 
Girls seldom ate out but when they 


did the fraternity houses and the 
Ithaca Hotel were popular. Ruth 
Graham ’13 writes that picnics, with 
just your escort or with a group, were 
fun. 


Transportation was always a prob- 
lem. Girls were taken to dances in 
horse-drawn hacks. This often cost 
the escort the exhorbitant sum of ten 
to twenty dollars for an evening dur- 
ing Junior weekend or on the big 
dance nights following glee club con- 
certs and concerts held downtown in 
the old Lyceum Theater. Some of 
the girls had bicycles, but they were 
few, as the men seemed to have a 
monopoly on this type of conveyance. 


As we read over these letters, we 
sensed that the writers obtained 
much from their college life that 
many of us never will know. The 
inspirations received from such fine 
teachers as Martha Van Rensselaer, 
Flora Rose, and Liberty Hyde Bailey 
(who read his poetry at the social 
agricultural assemblies held once a 
month) have remained long in the 
memory of the early grads. The 
things these students did, the mem- 
ories they hold, and the part that 
they have played in the story of the 
Home Economics college shall live 
long in the pages of history, for they 
were members of a pioneer class and, 
like all pioneers, they had fun and 
troubles galore. 
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The Animal Nutrition Building 


The Animal Nutrition building is 
almost finished. Paint is drying, tools 
are being moved out, and workmen 
are diligently washing windows. 
Climbing over lumber, opening a glass 
paneled door, and entering the build- 
ing we started our tour. 

The building is soon to be occupied 
by 30,000 dollars worth of equipment; 
no ornate fixtures hamper its useful- 
ness, occupy valuable space, or add 
expense. Its staircases are wide, well 
lighted, and conservative in style. 
Climbing to the top floor, we got our 
first view of the interior of the rooms, 
which are large, airy, and two of the 
rooms are completely air-conditioned 
for experimentation. Offices, a built- 
in refrigerator, and a built-in cooling 
room complete the floor. Modifications 
of this arrangement occupy the lower 
three floors, but of special interest is 
a spacious room painted dull black 
and with an entry arranged so that 
no light enters from the hall although 
the door may be left open. Its one 
window will have a movable light 
seal so that films may be developed 
in comfort and safety. 

Outside again, we noticed that the 
second division, being built to the 
eastward, is swiftly taking shape and 
in a few years other students will 
probably be going out to a lab in “An 
Nutrition-division 3.” 


L. A. Maynard to Direct New 
Nutrition Lab. 


Professor Maynard was born on a 
farm in New York State. He received 
his A.B. at Wesleyan University and 
his Ph.D., with a major in chemistry, 
at Cornell. His post-doctorate studies 
in physiology and nutrition have been 
made at the University of Strasbourg, 


the veterinary school at Lyon, France, 
and in the medical school at Yale. 
Professor Maynard has worked at the 
Iowa and Rhode Island Experiment 
Stations. He had two years service 
in France during the World War as 
Lieutenant Captain, and Major in the 
Chemical Warfare Service. 

His present duties include teaching 
nutrition courses to undergraduate 
and graduate students and directing 
research in the chemistry and physi- 
ology of nutrition as applied to both 
man and animals. He has been ap- 
pointed Director of the U. S. Soil, 
Plant, and Nutrition Laboratory re- 
cently established here at Cornell. 
This laboratory will seek to improve 
the nutritional quality of food crops 
by studying the relations of soil and 
cultural practices to nutrition value. 


With The Faculty Away 

Professor L. M. Massey of the 
Plant Pathology department has taken 
sabbatical leave for this semester and 
is touring the South by automobile, 
visiting various Southern communities 
and addressing the Rose Societies 
there. He intends to do research work 
at U. C. L. A. the latter part of his 
vacation and will return to Cornell 
about the first of September. Also in 
the same department and on leave for 
the whole year is Assistant Professor 
of Research, E. M. Hildebrand who 
is at Princeton with a National Re- 
search Fellowship. He is doing work 
in the Animal and Plant Pathology de- 
partment there. 

In the Department of Extension 
Service, Professor M. E. Robinson is 
on sabbatical leave. He is at present 
traveling through the south central 
and southwestern states visiting Ex- 
perimental Stations and state col- 
leges. Meanwhile, Associate Professor 
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Did You Know That: 


1. The grounds where the Poultry 
building and Fernow hall now stand, 
were once Dean Robert’s cow pas- 
ture? 

2. The students of horticulture 
first took charge of the department’s 
fruit exhibit in the year 1908, and 
that the annual exhibit now set up 
by the pomology club during Farm 
and Home Week is an outgrowth of 
that first exhibit in 1908? 

3. One of the first high schools to 
teach a class in agriculture was the 
Waterford High School in _ Erie 
County, Pennsylvania? 

4. In 18389 the first Congressional 
appropriation for the distribution of 
free seed was made, and that a yearly 
appropriation was made for this pur- 
pose until the year 1910, when it 
amounted to $317,960? 

5. The Kermis club presented its 
first play during the year 1918, and 
ever since that year they have pre- 
sented an annual play, carefully en- 
acted by students of the College of 
Agriculture? 

6. One of the favorite social events 
of the year here at the College of 
Agriculture used to be the annual 
husking bee, and that was not so long 
ago either? To the best of our knowl- 
edge they were still being held in 
1925. 


L. A. Muckle of the same department 
is traveling in the South, the West, 
and Mexico. He is visiting the state 
colleges and visiting the Experimental 
Stations in these sections. After he 
completes his work there he intends 
to study the fruit growing methods 
in the Northwestern states for a 
month. Both he and Professor Rob- 
inson will be back in Ithaca by the 
first of September. 

Absent on leaves but expected back 
before the end of this semester are 
Professors J. C. McCurdy of the Agri- 
cultural Engineering department and 
Professor of Agriculture E. F. Phil- 
lips. Professor McCurdy is down in 
the southland now visiting the Soil 
Conservation Experiment Stations and 
should be in Ithaca by May to wel- 
come Spring. Professor Phillips is 
likewise traveling below the Mason- 
Dixon line and is trying to accom- 
plish two things. He is, first of all, 
now visiting the Entomological Ex- 
periment Stations in Alabama and 
will later go to Mississippi. Secondly, 
he is visiting all the Rotary clubs on 
his way. He is, of course, also visit- 
ing colleges with Agriculture depart- 
ments. 
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professor King Addresses The R. Y. A. 


“The value of research depends on 
whether the farmer can use it,” Pro- 
fessor of Farm Practice and Farm 
Superintendent Asa C. King said in 
an informal speech at a meeting of 
the Rural Youth of America at Barnes 
Hall recently. The main portion of 
his talk was devoted to emphasizing 
the importance of farm experience in 
agricultural and research work. He 
pointed out that, according to Pro- 
fessor Gibson’s Placement Report, 
those students with good agricultural 
backgrounds are most likely to suc- 
ceed in their fields. 

Professor King also outlined his 
idea of good farm practice and where 
it is to be gotten. The type of farm 
considered best for getting good ex- 
perience is a general farm, preferably 
a small dairy farm which grows its 
own feed and the only help hired is a 
student for the summer. The farmer 
should be considerate, patient, under- 
standing, and willing to take time to 
teach the student. 

Following his talk, Professor King 
called for questions from his audi- 
ence. Some of the questions asked 
brought very interesting answers: 
Professor King was asked if he would 
consider it advisable for a Plant 
Pathology major with no previous 
farm experience to work on a fruit 
and vegetable farm. He replied that 
it would be all right, but it would be 
best to get experience on a general 
farm instead of a specialized farm. 
Someone wanted to know how farm 
credits were apportioned. Professor 
King said there was, perhaps, only 
one set method and that was credit 
up to one and a half credits a week 
depending on the type of farm worked 
on. Then Professor King was asked 
if he would give credits to students 
working on farms that they had 
chosen—to which he answered he had 
no objections as long as the farm was 
a good general one. In concluding, 
he told in reply to a question concern- 
ing exemption in some departments 
from farm practice that it was up to 
the department to decide and that he 
worked in collaboration with them. 
He observed that in the Bacteriology 
department a student could exempt 
farm practice with a general average 
of 82 or over or need only a summer 
of experience with an average of 75 
or better and spend the other sum- 
mers working in a bacteriology lab- 
oratory. He said the Botany depart- 
ment had no definite rules concerning 
exemption. He also advised students 
with no farm experience at all to 
spend a whole year on a farm before 
coming to the college. 

After the question and answer 
period the meeting was closed by Max 
Rashkin ’41, president of the R. Y. A. 
here at Cornell. 


The Cornell Countryman 


AG SENIOR 


Frank Stephens 


“I think that everyone who can pos- 
sibly get to college should go.” That 
was the answer that we got when 
we asked Frank Stephens for his 
opinion of a college education. But 
Frank also expressed the opinion that 
studying from books is just one part 
of a college student’s education, in 
his way of thinking extra curicular 
activities are a very important part 
of the student’s program. 

Looking back at Frank’s record we 
consider that he is very well quali- 
fied to advance these opinions. Frank 
was born and brought up in the 
country; and he has had that dubious- 
ly valuable privilege of attending the 
“little red school house” of the rural 
district. So it was with a real farm 
view point that he entered The New 
York State School of Agriculture at 
Cobleskill, New York in 1933. Frank 
completed the two year course at 
Cobleskill in 1935 and became a feed 
salesman. 

After a year and a half of selling 
feeds he was thoroughly convinced 
that he needed more education; be- 
cause of this he entered Cornell in 
the fall of 1936. Since coming to 
Cornell Frank has had an enviable 
record. He is a house officer of the 
Kappa Sigma fraternity, member of 
the Extension Club, advertising man- 
ager of the Cornell Countryman, 
president of the New York State 
Youth Division of The American 
Country Life Association, and a mem- 
ber of Ho-Nun-De-Kah. Besides carry- 
ing these student activities Frank 
was general chairman of the student 
committee for Farm and Home Week. 

We don’t know how he has done 
it, but he has also had several hobbies 
since coming to school. Whenever 
there is time to spare you can be sure 
of finding Frank out tramping the 
fields hunting for pheasants, rabbits, 
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wood chucks or anything else that 
happens to be in season. He was also 
a compet for the freshman track team 
and since then has been actively in- 
terested in the college athletic pro- 
gram. 

He hasn’t wasted his summers 
either, but has used them to keep 
close contact with the farm. During 
the summer of 1937 he was manager 
of a three thousand bird poultry 
plant, last summer he was assistant 
manager of a cash crop and general 
farm. 

Frank is majoring in extension 
work and planning to take up the 
work of a 4-H agent after graduation. 
We wisn him the most of success, and 
hope that he will be able to convince 
many more farm boys of the need for 
a college education. 


Publicity Campaign 

For the first time in the history of 
the motion picture industry, a college 
classroom was the laboratory for a 
publicity campaign. Students in Pro- 
fessor Bristow Adam’s advertising and 
journalism classes were given an op- 
portunity to conduct the entire ad- 
vance campaign for the picture “Abe 
Lincoln in Illinois.” 

Students enlisted the aid of the 
bank and the local bus company so 
that ail small change was to be made 
in bright Lincoln pennies. The mayor 
of the city was persuaded to issue a 
proclamation to the effect that the 
first day of the showing of the picture 
was to be an Abe Lincoln Day, and 
was to be observed by appropriate ex- 
ercises in the schools. 

Co-eds interviewed a Civil War 
veteran who knew Lincoln, and the 
veteran’s story along with ads writ- 
ten by students appeared in the Uni- 
versity newspaper. 

The campaign proved to be a valu- 
able experience to the students who 
hope to be actively engaged in work 
of this sort after graduation. 


Round-Up Club 

The Cornell Round-Up Club held 
its annual banquet in the Green Room 
of Martha Van Rensselaer Hall re- 
cently. Clark Chase ’40, president of 
the club presided and introduced Mor- 
ton Adams ’33, county agricultural 
agent of Wayne county who was toast 
master for the occassion. 5 

Dean Ladd spoke briefly, and offered 
his best wishes to the club. Dr. Mor- 
rison, head of the Animal Husbandry 
Department, spoke and _ presented 
awards to the Cornell Livestock Judg- 
ing team which represented Cornell 
at the International Livestock Exposi- 
tion in Chicago last December. Mem- 
bers of the team who were honored 
are Robert Stevely °41, Ralph Lash 
’40, Raymond Wallman ’41, D. D. 
Grove ’40 and Clark Chase ’40. 
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Home-Ec Doings 





What's Your Summer Job Work? 


That the typical Cornell home eco- 
nomics student’s summer is worth 
$50.70, was revealed today by statistics 
compiled by Miss Esther Stocks, secre- 
tary of the college. 

The report was based on remunera- 
tion received for summer work done 
by 162 of the college’s 470 students. 
Each year the college places its stu- 
dents who desire summer work. In 
the Fall, these students are asked to 
evaluate their employment according 
to financial gain, personal growth and 
opportunities. These reports are sum- 
marized by Miss Stocks and are avail- 
able to anyone interested. 

Summary for the summer of 1939 in- 
dicated that of the 162 persons employ- 
ed, 13 were volunteer workers serv- 
ing for no pay, having offered their 
services to camps, hospitals, and 
nursery schools. The largest number 
of girls (27) spent the summer at 
camps as counsellors, and dietitians. 
The field of extension work claimed 
only one girl, but that girl was the 
most highly paid of all the group, hav- 
ing earned three hundred dollars for 
the summer. 

Jobs classed under the miscellane- 
ous heading were the most varied, 
and included taking a school census, 
being a telephone operator, conduct- 
ing a publicity and information booth, 
and doing educational work at the 
World’s Fair. 

The questionnaire requested by the 
College of Home Economics is filed 
with the girl’s personal record and 
supplemented by letters of recom- 
mendation from her former employers. 
These are used as basis for obtaining 
the girl a permanent job upon gradu- 
ation. 


Home Ee. Women in Mortar Board 

Five of the nine women elected to 
Mortar Board, national senior honor- 
ary society, were from the College of 


Home Economics. The names of the 
new members were announced during 
the traditional “Mortar Board Tap- 
ping” at the WSGA mass meeting in 
Bailey Hall. 

Mortar Board stands for scholar- 
ship, leadership, and service. All 
three of these are considered in choose 
ing the new members. Election to 
Mortar Board is one of the greatest 
honors that undergraduate women in 
this university strive for. 

Those chosen from the College of 
Home Economics were: Ruth Cothran, 
Agnes Hanson, Edna Haussman, Shir- 
ley Richards and Dorothy Talbert, all 
of the class of ’41. 


From 
Van Rensselaer 
Hall 
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Martha Atwood °40 


Marty, as she is known to her 
friends on campus, comes from Roch- 
ester, N. Y. but here at school she 
can be found most anytime in the 
Nursery School of the Family Life 
Wing. Her bright blue smock with 
its pert red trimming makes her an 
easy person to find among the other 
attendants. She has always had an 
intense interest in children and that 
is the reason why she is majoring in 
family life. After graduation she 
hopes to get work with children or 
even start a nursery school of her 
own. 


Marty is a girl after our own heart. 
We like picnics and so does she. We 
like our steak rare and so does she. 
We like sweaters and skirts and so 
does she. During the summer she 
likes to travel with her family. Last 
summer they took a very interesting 
trip through Maine. Marty also likes 
to go camping along the Genesee 
River. This past-time: is, no doubt, 
a carry-over from her Girl Scout train- 
ing before coming to college. 


As for hobbies, Marty likes to read 
and play bridge. She is also proficient 
in swimming and rowing. 

When the Senior Year Book comes 
out there will be an imposing list 
of activities after her name. They 
will range all the way from CURW 
settlement work at the Westside 
House to President of Unit IV at Balch 
during her Senior year. They will 
also include being secretary of the 
Home Economics Club and a student 
guide, treasurer of Kermis during her 
junior and senior years, and a mem- 
ber of Omicron Nu and Pi Lambda 
Theta, both honorary societies. Marty 


has also served on the Women’s Self 
Government Association Council. 

When asked her opinion of Cornell 
men—and what girl hasn’t been asked 
these days—and we can do no bet- 
ter than to quote her words. “Oh dear 
—well—some of them are swell—and 
one in particular is!” That sounds 
suspicious. We can take a pretty 
good guess as to who the “one in par- 
ticular is” but we won’t tell! 


What’s New In Bulletins 
By Margaret Lucha 


(Notes on timely bulletins, both new 
issues and reprints) 

Are you planning on storing your 
winter clothes? Do send for Cornell 
Extension Bulletin 327. It tells how 
to construct a cheap but substantial 
closet for the safe storage of cloth- 
ing. Effective methods for control- 
ling clothes moths are also given. 

Spring house cleaning usually starts 
one on the way to house redecorating 
and refurnishing. Home Economics 
Bulletin 53, reprinted in April ’39, 
tells just how to remodel clothes 
closets, and equip them inexpensively. 
Complete directions for making cur- 
tains, hat racks, laundry bags, and 
shoe racks are included in “Clothes 
Closets and Their Equipment.” 


Perhaps the longer days will be an 
inducement for some housewife to try 
her hand at refinishing old furniture. 
She won’t have to consult the head of 
the house on a single point if she has 
the Home Economics Bulletin 295, 
“Refinishing Old Furniture,’ because 
this is a detailed description of the 
process from removal of the old finish 
to care of the refinished piece. Even 
formulas for vanish remover and furi- 
ture wax are given. 

Homemakers who are purchasing 
kitchenware for themselves or for 
shower gifts will welcome Home 
Economics Bulletin 357, “A Useful 
Supply of Kitchenware”. Miss Caro- 
line Pringle, athor, says, “Kitchen- 
ware is a common gift to young home- 
makers. Since it can be a daily re- 
minder of the giver, it should be chosen 
with such care that it will be a pleas- 
ant reminder.” 


Sewing rooms will be the scene of 
much activity the next month as spring 
and summer clothes are made. Sew- 
ers will get more pleasure out of 
their work if their sewing centers, if 
only a corner of the kitchen, are well 
organized. Bulletin 492, ‘Organiza- 
tion of the Sewing Center in the 
Home”, tells how to achieve pleasant 
working quarters. 
























































































































































































































































































































































It’s The Truth! 
By Ann Fusek 


When I came here, more than 3 
years ago, I almost burst with happi- 
ness to know that I had the privilege 
and opportunity to study Home Eco- 
nomics. It seemed too good to be true, 
especially when I remembered page 
five of our H. Ec. catalogue saying, 
“Courses in H. Ec. deal with the ef- 
fective feeding and clothing of the 
family; the care and guidance of 
children; the family relationships; the 
organization and running of the home 
on a sound economic, social, and hy- 
gienic basis; and the growth of artis- 
tic sense and taste that brings beauty 
into the home in many ways, adding 
to the contentment and serenity of the 
family.” 

There were so many opportunities— 
so many challenges—so much to 
learn—so much to see—so much to 
do—and I just wanted to wrap myself 
around it all. Thus for 3 years, my 
enthusiasm and interest grew as I 
came to know more intimately the 
standards of our college. 

However, in spite of my great en- 
thusiasm and my participation in H. 
Ec. activities I never realized that I 
actually looked any different from 
other girls. Yet last summer an amus- 
ing incident happened which made me 
wonder if H. Ec. didn’t “stick out” all 
over me. 

It occurred while I was enroute to 
the Lake Placid Club, where I wait 
on table during the summers. After 
I had comfortably settled myself on 
the train, with my knitting on my lap, 
I looked about me. In doing so, I no- 
ticed the train salesman coming up 
the aisle with his basket of candy and 
magazines. As I watched, I noticed 
that he had a technique for selling his 
wares. When he came to a gay portly, 
prosperous-looking business man, he 
suggested*“Esquire”—and sold it! Next 
he approached a couple of trim, tail- 
ored girls where his offer of “Ameri- 
can Magazine” brought another sale. 
His next prospect was a careworn 
business man, and he again made his 
suggested sales of “Time” and the 
“New York Times”. A couple of heav- 
ily lipsticked, dreamy-eyed women 
came next and they, too, true to form, 
grabbed up his offered, “Screen 
Stars” and “True Romances”. Well his 
technique certainly was working and 
as his next suggestion of “Detective 
Stories”, to a villanous-looking in- 
dividual in front of me, brought 3 
sales; I wondered what would happen 
to me. 


Well, he came up, looked me over, 
up and down, reached in his basket 
and handed me—“Good Housekeep- 
ing” ! ! 


The Cornell Countryman 





Honor Among Cooks 


(The author, Mary Spahr, is a well- 
known children’s doctor in Ithaca.) 


Odds and Ends of Ways and Means, 
food that the “Queen next morning 
fried,” favorite sandwiches, cakes, and 
sauces as well as pieces de resistance 
join willing hands to make a most 
unique cook book—a book that holds 
within its gay cover the cherished 
recipes of many people from many 





So They Say 

In spring, they say, the robins 
sing, 

And skies are blue, and cares 
take wing; 

And breezes fill the fragrant air, 

And gallants chose their lady 
fair. 

In spring, we know, our woes 
begin— 

Professors wear a leering grin, 

And prelims start, reports are 
due, 

And quizzes daily, one or two. 

Streets are muddy, our feet get 
wet, 

(If I’ve guessed right, it’s drizzl- 
ing yet,) 

But shut up in an attic room, 

We read and ponder—’tis our 
doom. 

In spring, they say, the robins 
sing, 

And skies are blue, and cares 
take wing, 

And hearts grow lighter day by 
day— 

In spring, sweet spring—or so 
they say. 


—M. Phyllis McCarthy 














places; which makes its reader, though 
he be miles from any kitchen, smell 
the delicious fragrance of roast duck 
and apple stuffing, of holiday jam and 
oatmeal bread. 

The thing that we liked about this 
charming little book when we read 
it—yes, it is a cook book that you 
can actually sit down and read—was 
the interesting way in which it was put 
together. Originally it was intended 
as a Christmas greeting to friends. 
When the war came, and children in 
many parts of the world found them- 
selves homeless and often without a 
friendly hand to help them, Mary 
Spahr felt there was something she 
wanted to do for these children. Her 
Christmas greeting cook book furn- 
ished the answer. Aided by her 
friends, she enlarged and revised it 
with the thought in mind that she 
would like to “help as many as pos- 
sible of those children to reach a 
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peaceful part of the world where they 
may enjoy Christmas once again.” 

The book itself is a collection of the 
favorite recipes of many cooks. Each 
one proudly bears the name and ad- 
dress of its donor. The last section 
of the book entitled, “Odds and Ends 
of Ways and Means,” is a veritable 
treasure chest of cooking and house- 
hold hints such as only a loving 
grandmother might hand down to her 
favorite granddaughter. 

We enjoyed this book with its 
many charming illustrations, and 
we feel confident that anyone who 
reads it will find there is “honor 
among cooks—as among thieves” for 
these recipes are selected from Dr. 
Spahr’s files just as she herself uses 
them. “For this reason,” she says, 
“they are not intended as a treatise 
on the art of cooking but rather as a 
Round Robin letter to cooks.” 

Perhaps we can best express the 
way we felt when we read it by telling 
you in Mary Spahr’s own words the 
reason for its being. 

“Tt seems absurd to dedicate so 
small a book to so large a cause. Yet, 
because our ancestors were refugees, 
we wish to dedicate this book to all 
the children who, unlike our ances- 
tors, have no choice in their future; 
but, driven from their homes, are help- 
less and in flight.” 


Honor Among Cooks, by Mary 
Spahr; published by the Wm. A. 
Church Company, Ithaca, N. Y. Price 
$1.00. Sold to aid refugee children 
through the American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee. 


Student Counseling Service 


We note with approval the estab- 
lishment of a student counseling de- 
partment for students in the College 
of Home Economics. Especially to be 
commended is the service the depart- 
ment has given to the one hundred 
members of the Class of ’43. 


Freshmen are always concerned with 
finances, college programs, opportuni- 
ties for outside work, available schol- 
arships, extra-curricular activities, 
and clothes. Heretofore, some enter- 
ing students have come grossly misin- 
formed about these matters since they 
had consulted old grads who based 
their advice on the Cornell of their 
times. 

To facilitate the handling of finances, 
thirty-five girls of the Class of ’42 kept 
an account of all the money they spent 
during their entire first year, and 
from these individual records a com- 
posite chart of expenses was made; 
classified as average, low, and high. 
These were mailed early in the sum- 
mer to prospective students. 
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Miss Rose As Students Know Her 


FRESHMAN arriving at Cor- 
Az is truly a “poor scared 
thing” and I was no exception. 
However, I was not here very long 
before I became acquainted with a 
most gracious person, a person whose 
sweet and charming manner made me 
feel at ease instantly. That was my 
first meeting with Miss Rose and I 
shall never forget it. I felt strongly 
her genuine interest in me and soon 
came to know that this quality was 
cne which she has always possessed. 
After the war, Miss Rose spent some 
time in Belgium studying the mal- 
ru‘r'tion resulting from the war. In 
appreciation of her work the King of 
Belgium decorated her with the Order 
of the Crown. This same_ sincere 
feeling for people and their relation- 
ships with each other has ever been 
present in Miss Rose’s work at Cor- 
nell. 


One of the saddest things that she 
has had to face in Cornell is the neces- 
sary rejection of qualified girls who 
wish to enter home economics. Only 
a very small number of girls can be 
accepted yearly because of the limited 
facilities and Miss Rose, in an effort 
to pick those most deserving, has 
spent many hours each year helping 
in the selection. A less thoughtful 
person might merely send a letter cf 
non-acceptance but Miss Rose takes 
a personal interest in each girl re- 
fused admittance and tries to advise 
her as to where she might receive 
training that will be best suited to 
her. This is one of the character- 
istics which makes Miss Rose so lov- 
able to all who meet her. 


M°*S Rose has always held de- 
mocracy and democratic methods 
as the ideal concept of government. 
Her dreams of true democracy are 


By Millie O'Brien ’40 


Miss Rose’s keen interest in stu- 

dents leads her to have them meet 

the famous people’ that visit 
Cornell 


finding realization in the College of 
Home Economics. They are the key- 
note of all of her dealings with others 
—students, staff, and friends. 


The hospitality of Two the Circle, 
the very lovely home of Miss Rose, 
is known to all those who have been 
privileged to enjoy it. She has given 
unselfishly of her time and energy to 
the people with whom she works and 
to guests of the college so that they 
may see home economics really func- 
tioning in her home. It will be a re- 
gretful moment when those Sunday 
morning breakfasts with the warm fire 
in the living room and the large 
glasses of orange juice become a part 
of the past. Miss Rose’s desire to 
know her students personally was the 
beginning of this pleasant custom. 


We were not reconciled to her 
resignation until we heard that she 


(Continued from page 124) 


neither running water nor electricity but by managing well, 
Mrs. Harrington is able to keep her home neat and tidy, her 
children well-fed and happy, and to do her housework. And 


after doing all this she is able to do housework for the neigh- 
bors in order to earn money to supplement her husband’s 
She does work hard—she has to—but she does 
everything with a definite purpose in mind. 


income. 


where she is going. 


She knows 


In these two families we can see that management is 


essential to a successful, determined living. People who plan 


to use their time, money, and resources wisely and thought- 
fully are good managers if through their planned use of re- 


sources they accomplish the ends they desire and are satis- 


fied by them. 


I wish that in the future 20,000,000 homemakers might 
sit down to a calm, sociable, pleasant dinner—satisfied that 


they have accomplished a great deal—ready to start tomor- 


row with a plan and a smile! 


was going to write a book on the his- 
tory of home economics. There is 
no one, we feel, who is better quali- 
fied to do this than she, for she was 
one of the first pioneers in home eco- 
nomics. Not only does she know the 
other pioneers in a professional way, 
but she knows them personally. She 
can tell you about Martha Van Rens- 
selaer and make her a real and living 
person. She can make you experi- 
ence the thrills of the first Lake Placid 
Conference, where the idea of home 
economics first took concrete form. 
As she talks, you can visualize home 
econom‘cs classes in those first days. 
Her part in building up home eco- 
nomics from a bulletin service and 
home visiting program to a college on 
a par with six other colleges in Cor- 
nell is a thrilling story in itself. 


ame because of student requests 
would Miss Rose consent to hav- 
ing her picture painted. She could 
not see why it should be in Martha 
Van Rensselaer Hall. This is but 
one example of the modesty which 
throughout her life has tended to 
make her push others into the lime- 
light and to stay in the background. 
When Martha Van Rensselaer Hall 
was built, the suggestion was made 
to call it Van Rensselaer-Rose Hall, 
but she wouldn’t hear of it. She 
would have it called nothing else but 
Martha Van Rensselaer Hall because 
she liked the whole name and the 
person so well. 

In appreciation of her service the 
women of New York state have estab- 
lished a $3,000 fund for a Flora Rose 
Home Bureau’ Scholarship. This 
money was collected by women in ex- 
tension work. It is a fitting tribute 
from those who have felt the warmth 
of service and the love for others 
through contact with Flora Rose. 





Just as there are many 
races of people, there 
are many types of bread 


Try Nu Alba Bread 


NU ALBA BAKERIES, INC. 


LAKE ROAD 
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William M. Maule has retired from 
the United States Forest Service as 
supervisor of Mono National Forest 
in Nevada. He is now at Minden, 
Nev., working on an early history of 
forest regions of the Inland Empire. 

°06 

Percy L. Lyford is a timber factor 
in Vancouver, B. C. His one daugh- 
ter has recently been married. 


11 
Earl Whitney Benjamin, former 
professor in the poultry husbandry 


department at Cornell and now gen- 
eral manager of the Pacific Egg Pro- 
ducers Cooperative, has a son Earl 
Whitney, Jr. who is now a freshman 
in the College of Arts and Science at 
this university, Earl, Jr., is majoring 
in chemistry. 
13 
Andrew J. Cochrane runs a farm 
near Ripley, N. Y. where he produces 
some excellent sheep. While show- 
ing them around the state at the fairs, 
he collected six first prizes and the 
Shropshire ewe championship at the 
State Fair. 
15 
Helen N. Estabrook teaches adult 
education in the Central High School 
in Binghamton. Her residence ad- 
dress is Newfield, N. Y. 
16 
Charles D. Francis is district sales 
manager for Nestles Milk Products 


Co. His address is 139-60 Clifton 
Boulevard, Lakewood, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Charles H. Graves has been ap- 
pointed headmaster of the Ascension 
Farm School at South Lee, Mass. For 
several years previously he had been 
teaching at the Hoosac School at Hoo- 
sick, Mass. 

17 

John C. Crissey is with the Cooper- 
ative GLF Soil Building Service, 21 
West Street, N. Y. C. He resides at 
1256 Emerson Ave., West Englewood, 
as es 

18 

Harold E. Botsford, extension pro- 
fessor in poultry husbandry has been 
appointed chairman of the egg show 
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to take place at the poultry industry 
exposition to be held at Atlantic City 
next October 1-4. 

19 

Hazel S. Dunn is making splendid 
progress with 4-H club work in Sche- 
nectady County. She is the county 
agent and her office is located in the 
Court House, Schenectady. 

Elizabeth Allen (Elizabeth A. 
Teetes), a former club agent at large, 
is now keeping house at 104 Water 
Street, Johnstown, N. Y. 

29 

Mrs. Dorothy P. Flint (Dorothy 
Powell) is the county club agent in 
Nassau County, and reports that club 
work is going fine. She may be 
reached through her office in Lawyer’s 
Building, Mineola, N. Y. 

Donald E. Marshall runs a goat 
dairy farm at Three Springs Farm, 
Califon, N. J. Marshall holds the No. 
1 license for a goat dairy in United 
States as well as in N. J.; he has a 
herd of twenty-eight goats. He is 
married and has two girls and a boy. 


°23 

Dorothy DeLany has been assistant 
state leader in 4-H club work for the 
past eight years, and prior to that 
time was assistant state leader of 
home demonstration agents for five 
years. “Dot” has an office in Roberts 
Hall, and resides with her mother at 
103 Spring Lane, Ithaca, N. Y. 


24 

John R. Curry has been transferred 
from the California Forest Exp. Sta- 
tion to the Southern Exp. Station at 
New Orleans, La., where he is head 
of the division of silviculture. 

Edgar F. Hungerford is manager of 
the Southern California Telephone 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif. His address 
is 2445 Daly Street, Los Angeles. 

25 

Edward K. Ach is associate forester 
in the Soil Conservation Service at 
Paducah, Ky.; he has offices in the 
Guthrie Building. 

Eugene R. Perry is teaching agri- 
culture at Wilson, N. Y. He is mar- 
ried and has two children, Robert, 
two and Joan, one. 






Mrs. W. Raymond Thompson (Ger- 


aldine Tremaine) is dietitian at the 
Buffalo City Hospital and lives at 22 
Fernhill Ave., Buffalo. 


29 

Mrs. Wallace T. Smith (Marian M. 
Walbancke), homemaking teacher in 
New York City, lives at 24 Rhame 
Ave., East Rockaway. 

Mrs. Helen J. Schilling (Helen 
Jones) is helping 4-H work along in 
Greene county, although not officially 
employed, and lives at Canaan, N. Y. 


30 
Mr. and Mrs. Leroy D. Lamb have 
a daughter, Joanne Louise, born 
February 17. The Lamb’s live at 234 
Baer Avenue, Hanover, Pa. 


31 

Mrs. Althea A. Andrews (Althea 
Aust) resides at South New Berlin, 
where her husband is principal of the 
high school. 

Mrs. Anthony P. Morse (Mary R. 
Evans) is now living at 2727 Woolsey 
Street, Berkley Calif. Mr. Morse is 
teaching at University of California. 
They have a daughter, Mary Louise, 
a little over a year old. 

H. L. Sawyer ’31 and R. F. Sawyer 
33 are running one of the most mod- 
ern farms in the north country near 
Watertown, N. Y. They are very 
active in D. H. I. A. work and have 
also one of the largest caterpillar 
tractors in that section. 


32 

Thomas W. McConkey is in the tim- 
ber management division of the U. S. 
Forest Service. At present he is sta- 
tioned at the Green Mountains Na- 
tional Forest, Rutland, Vt. 

William R. Silcocks is administra- 
tive assistant of the Caribbean Na- 
tional Forest at Rio Piedras, Puerto 
Rico. 

33 

Mrs. Cyrus D. Cantrell, Jr. (Janet 
E. Robinson) lives at 1014 Johnstone 
Ave., Bartlesville, Okla., where her 
husband is an engineer in the eco- 
nomics department of Phillips Pet- 
roleum Co. 








QUALITY and SERVICE 


ARE ESSENTIAL FOR A BUSY PRINTER 


LAPEL NONSENSE 


Will Add A Touch of 
Gayety To Your 
Spring Suit! 


Cornell's Popular Busy Printers $1.00 


Choose your costume brightener from this collection 
of the cleverest most amusing gadgets you have seen. 
They’re to be had in unique wood carvings or glit- 
The tering jeweled pieces. You'll love them all! 


Norton Printing Co. 


First Floor 


“Where Service Is A Habit” Ro th = ch ild s 


317 E. State St. Opposite Strand Shop Daily from 9:30 to 6; Sats. to 9 P. M. 


On the Hill Down Town 


Corner of Ithaca Corner of Fulton 
and Dryden Rds. and W. Buffalo Sts. 


Dial 2611 Dial 2008 


Complete Excellent 


Lubrication 





Service 
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Mid-Town College Town 


Corner of Cayuga 208 Dryden Road 
and Marshall Sts. Next to Johnny’s 


Dial 5763 Dial 2606 
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Helen M. Cotter is now employed 
as the associate club agent in Onon- 
daga county, having previously held 
the same position in Orange and Che- 
mung counties. Her office is located 
at 333 Federal Building, Syracuse. 

Mrs. Mildred §S. Essick (Mildred 
Stevens) is now living at Williston, 
Vermont where her husband is em- 
ployed as assistant state club leader. 
Mildred was formerly an assistant 
state club leader in New York. 

Olin S. Pettingill is doing very well 
at Carleton College, Northfield, Minne- 
sota, where he teaches Entomology, 
Orinthology and freshman Zoology. 
He has prepared a laboratory manual 
of ornithology which is now used in 
classes there. In his spare time he 
acts as secretary of the Wilson Orni- 
thological Club, a national bird so- 
ciety, and also produces sequential 
movies of birds. 

Ward H. Robens, junior forester, 
is at Jefferson National Forest, 
Roanoke, Va. 

34 

George W. Davis is director of the 
fish and game service of the Vermont 
Department of Conservation and De- 
velopment. At a recent Sunday eve- 
ning hour at Willard Straight Hall he 
showed colored movies of skiing, 
hunting and fishing in Vermont, most 
of which he took himself. 

Mrs. LeRoy H. Hall (G. Josephine 
Bixby) has recently moved from Syra- 
cuse to 1906 Oneida Street, Utica. Her 
husband works for the D. L. & W. 
Coal Company. She has one daugh- 
ter, Priscilla Ann, two years old. 

Russell Barton Hill married Marie 
Dollard of Brockport, N. Y., last July. 
They are living in Honeoye Falls, 
where Russ is teaching vocational 
agriculture. 

35 

Mrs. Stella G. Fales (Stella Gould) 
is now district agent in 4-H extension 
in the eastern district of the state. 
Mrs. Fales was the associate agent in 
Cortland county until last year. 

Elinor F. Gibbs is doing graduate 
work in institutional management at 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

Beatrice Coleman is now Mrs. David 
Chuckrow and lives on Michigan Ave- 
nue in Troy, N. Y. She taught science 
in the Ethical Culture School in New 
York City before her marriage. 


Mrs. Everett Lattimer (Charlotte 
Mangan) is a club agent at large and 
lives at Gilboa, N. Y., where Everett 
teaches vocational agriculture in the 
local high school. 


Elizabeth Lucey is the associate 
county club agent in Orange county 
and has an office in Middletown, N. Y. 

Ethel Potteiger began her new 
duties as district 4-H agent in the 
western district on March 18. 


The Cornell Countryman 





Lucy A. Schempp is a member of 
the faculty at Cooperstown High 
School. She previously taught voca- 
tional homemaking in the high school 
at Bergen, N. Y. 


36 

Howard E. Babcock, Jr. and Mrs. 
Babcock (Anne N. Simpson ’36) are 
the parents of a son, Howard Edward, 
III, born December 13. He is the first 
grandson of University Trustee H. Ed- 
ward Babcock. Mr. and Mrs. How- 
ard, Jr. live at Larchmont Farms, 
R. D. 1, Trumansburg. 

Millicent Baker is teaching home 
economics at the central school in 
Mahopac, N. Y. 








Anna Snow is engaged to Roger 


King ’33. Anne is teaching general 
science at Groton, N. Y. Roger is 
working on his father’s fruit farm at 
Trumansburg. 

J. Robert Van Allen and Mrs. Allen 
(Lucille W. Rumsey ’37) are the par- 
ents of a daughter born January 20. 
Bob is conected with the Soil Build- 
ing Service of the GLF in Canastota, 
N.Y. 

37 

Robert Agle is now assisting in the 
operation of his father’s vegetable 
farm at Eden, N. Y. Harold Henry 
37 is another Cornellian who has re- 
turned to active farming in that 
vicinity. We understand that the 
Agles and the Henrys have been lead- 
ing growers since intensive vegetable 
farming first developed in that area. 
“The Garden of Eden” is located south 
of Buffalo which furnishes a good 
market for truck crops. 


Mrs. Gordon Cairns (Ruth Sharp) 
now lives at 6 University Place, 
Orono, Maine. Her husband is head 
of the Animal Hhusbandry depart- 
ment of the Maine State College of 
Agriculture. 


Mrs. Eloise G. Jones (Eloise Grant) 
is working with the girls of Suffolk 
county as the associate club agent. 
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Her office is at 41 East Main Street, 
Riverhead, N. Y. 
38 

William Barnum will teach voca- 
tional agriculture in a new department 
at Livonia, N. Y. next year. Bill has 
been an assistant in the Extension 
Teaching Department at Cornell since 
graduation. He expects to return for 
summer school for work toward his 
M.S. degree. 

Howard I. Cobb married Ruth Ann 
Thomas, in October 1939. They live 
in Ithaca. 

Janet Dempster has a secretarial 
position at the General Electric Com- 
pany in Schenectady, N. Y. and is to 
be married this spring. 

Caspar Mayrsohn is now importing 
and exporting fruit as a member of 
Manniello Brothers and Mayrsohn, Inc. 
He also owns a farm down in Dale, 
South Carolina. This past December 
Cappy married Evelyn M. Breitzer. He 
can be reached at 342 Washington 
Street, New York City. 

Charles Riley is buying and con- 
tracting seed grains for the G.L.F. 
with headquarters in the Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Buffalo. 

Kenneth St. John is employed in the 
Farm Security Administration and is 
now located in Avon, N. Y. He was 
recently transferred to Avon from the 
office in Palmyra, N. Y. 


39 
Ely Halperin is working for the 
Department of Health in New York 
City as a bacteriologist. 


Abraham Millenky is a graduate 
student now doing work in the dairy 
industry department. He was award- 
ed a scholarship, enabling him to do 
graduate work, upon his graduation 
from school last June. He is residing 
at 717 E. Buffalo Street, Ithaca. 


Marcel Mulbury has a job in Peru, 
N. Y. where he is also living. He is 
teaching vocational agriculture in the 
high school there. 

Barbara Patch became Mrs. William 
Luce in February 1939. She lives in 
Binghamton. 

Delia Alden (Mrs. Delia A. Pratt) 
is the associate club agent in Tomp- 
kins County. She resides at Dewitt 
Place, Ithaca. 

Carleton Pressey teaches horticul- 
ture at Rome, where he lives at 207 
East Bloomfield Street. 

Simon Rottenberg is doing gradu- 
ate work here at Cornell. He is living 
in Ithaca and his address is 717 E. 
Buffalo Street. 

Alice M. Scheidt is a student dieti- 
tian at Cook County Hospital in Chi- 
cago, Illinois, where she lives at 1900 
West Polk Street. 

William C. Twaddle teaches voca- 
tional agriculture at Brier High 
School, Brier Hill, N. Y. 





A CONTRIBUTION TO BETTER FARM 
LIVING MADE BY Mis Gilera Rose 


Thousands of farm families are today served with more 
nutrition, cheaper flours and cereals because of the 
leadership, couiage, and practical ability of a great 


director of a great school of home economics. 


From the very beginning, Flora Rose has been a friend 
of the G.L.F. Whenever G.L.F. took research problems 
to her designed to improve the quality and cost of foods 


for farm peopie, she acted upon them immediately. 


As a result of this attitude on the part of Miss Rose 
and her co-director for years, Martha VanRensselaer, 
G.L.F. is supplying to thousands of farm families such 
foods as the very best quality patent flour, whole wheat 
flour, and reinforced cereais. In fact, in the last few 
years the outstanding quality of G.L.F. reinforced 
cereals, for which Miss Rose was largely responsible, 
has been recognized time and again by the United States 
Government, which has purchased substantial quantities 
of them for relief purposes. 


When Flora Rose leaves the New York State College of 
Home Economics She will leave behind her not only a 
great school but a state in which there is scarcely a 
family of rural people which has not had its standard 
of living improved by her efforts. 


-- The G.L.4, 


COOPERATIVE G.L.F. EXCHANGE, INC. -- ITHACA, N.Y. 





You Seen 
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@ McCormick - Deering Dairy Equipment will 


help keep dairy costs down and farm income up. 


With such new equipment as the stainless steel 
cream separator, the 2 and 3-can milk coolers, and 
the walk-in coolers, there are new opportunities 
ahead this year for more successful farming. 
See the new close-skimming, cream-colored 
separator at the International Harvester dealer’s 
store. Also, see the new milkers in single and 
double units, the new milk coolers, and the new 


walk-in coolers. 


INTERNATIONAI. HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


NEW! WALK-IN : 
COOLERS J FOR HIGHER TEST, BETTER FLAVOR 


Now it's possible to store all 


perishable farm and dairy 4 ie Milk standardization is simple and convenient 
products at home in a refrig- “4 = , ° E r 
sensed anaes 'i his teesenae . “ty with the new McCormick-Deering Cream Sepa- 


Harvester Walk-in Coolers ; ; 
‘amen Eka amine ak rator. Turn in both milk screws so outlets are 


economical. 10 sizes—110 to ' almost completely shut off and only a small 
572 cubic feet volume. Ask ° . ° . . 
sensi tein aeper' Mtelincte ' amount of skimmilk is discharged. This pro- 


Coolers. duces milk of better grade, with higher butter- 
NEW! 2 and 3-Can 3 fat content, richer color, and better flavor. Higher 
MILK COOLERS test milk commands a better market price, too. 
These low-price International " This separator standardizes and clarifies milk 
Harvester Coolers (right) are ° og J ° 

ideal for small to average size testing from 3% to within 1/10 of one point 


farms and dairies. They cool : 
up to 40 gallons of milk a day. of the test desired. 





